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Proceedings of the Semt-annual Meeting 


APRIL 18, 1956 
AT THE CLUB OF ODD VOLUMES, BOSTON 


HE semi-annual meeting of the American Antiquarian 

Society was held at the Club of Odd Volumes, 77 
Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts, on April 
18, 1956, at 11 o’clock. Clarence Saunders Brigham, 
President of the Society, presided at the meeting. ‘The 
following members were present: 

Clarence Saunders Brigham, Chandler Bullock, Lawrence 
Counselman Wroth, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, Russell Sturgis 
Paine, Thomas Winthrop Streeter, Frederic Gershom 
Melcher, Clifford Kenyon Shipton, Albert White Rice, 
Frederick Lewis Weis, Arthur Meier Schlesinger, Chauncey 
Cushing Nash, Walter Muir Whitehill, Samuel Foster 
Damon, William Alexander Jackson, George Russell Stobbs, 
Arthur Adams, Frederick Merk, John Alden, Edward 
Harold Cole, Bertram Kimball Little, Harris Dunscombe 
Colt, Jr., Lyman Henry Butterfield, Mark Bortman, 
Stephen Thomas Riley, Rollo Gabriel Silver, Clifton Waller 
Barrett, Rae MacCollum Spencer, Bradford Fuller Swan, 
Hermann Porter Riccius, Ray Nash, Albert Goodnow 
Waite, Ralph Emerson Carpenter, Jr., and Alden Porter 
Johnson. 

The Secretary read the call for the meeting. It was voted 
to dispense with the reading of the records of the Annual 
Meeting of October, 1955. 

The Director read the report of the Council. It was 
voted to accept the report and refer it to the Committee on 


Publications. 
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The election of new members being in order, the President 
announced the following recommendations by the Council 
for membership in the Society: 


Francis Henry Taylor, Worcester, Mass. 
Nathaniel Wheeler, Worcester, Mass. 
Howard Mumford Jones, Cambridge, Mass. 
Alexander James Wall, Jr., Newark, N. J. 
Lawrence Henry Gipson, Rydal, Pa. 


The President appointed Messrs. Swan, C. C. Nash, and 
Riley a committee of three to distribute and collect the 
ballots. Mr. Swan reported that all of the ballots cast were 
in favor of the nominees and they were declared elected. 

Papers were read by Rollo G. Silver on “Publishing in 
Boston, 1726-1757: The Accounts of Daniel Henchman,” 
and by Frederic G. Melcher on “A Boston Bookstore at the 
Turn of the Century.” 

At the close of the meeting the Society was invited to 
luncheon by Mr. Carleton R. Richmond at the Club of Odd 
Volumes. 

Danie W. LINCOLN, 
Recording Secretary 


Report of the Council 


HE use of the Library, which seems to increase each 

year, has given the staff a very busy winter, and be- 
cause of weather conditions it has been a long winter. As 
in previous years researchers come to Worcester to consult 
material which they do not find elsewhere, or often because 
the collections here are extensive and more readily avail- 
able. This is especially true of newspaper files, where 
original issues are so much easier to consult than microfilm 
reproductions. As in the recent past such subjects as early 
American printing, local history and genealogy, literature, 
biography, and the graphic arts are continually used. 

The project of reproducing the full text of the thousands 
of books, pamphlets, and broadsides recorded in Evans’s 
monumental American Bibliography on microprint-cards 
is proceeding at an impressive rate. The subscriptions 
which have poured in show that libraries throughout the 
country and the world highly approve of the plan. The 
Librarian’s time is largely given to the development of the 
project, which means that much time is also spent by the 
staff in finding for him the titles in this Library. Gen- 
erally speaking, about a half of the imprints have to be 
sought elsewhere, which entails tremendous labor and corre- 
spondence. Only through the cooperation of all the leading 
libraries has this been made possible. Mr. Shipton has 
already proceeded through the year 1745, covering about 
5600 entries in Evans. His Report which will come in 
October will reveal much more information about this 


outstanding project. 
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‘Two bibliographical undertakings which have been men- 
tioned in Council Reports for the past three years have been 
given further attention. Lyle Wright’s approaching volume 
of American Fiction from 1851 to 1875 is nearing completion. 
Starting with only a few volumes in this field less than 
three years ago, we have written hundreds of letters to book- 
dealers and built up a collection which today amounts to 
1640 titles. It is seldom now that we can find titles that we 
lack. 

The other bibliographical venture is the collecting of 
titles which will be included in the comprehensive Bibli- 
ography of American Literature being compiled by Jacob 
Blanck for the Bibliographical Society of America. ‘The 
first volume in the series appeared late in 1955, covering 
authors from the letters A and B. In this category alone 
the work lists 2328 titles, indicative of the comprehensive- 
ness of the Bibliography. We have checked this Library’s 
holdings for most of the forty authors included in the first 
volume, showing that we have about two thirds of all the 
titles entered. ‘The Bibliography is one of the greatest and 
most monumental works of its kind ever published, and is an 
outstanding credit to the compiler, Mr. Blanck, for his 
knowledge, his ability, and his research. One of the features 
of the list is the inclusion of books to which an author con- 
tributed—either a preface or introduction, or even a single 
story or poem—if such contribution appeared in book form 
for the first time. Such anthologies are difficult to find, 
chiefly because they are so lightly regarded, and we hope to 
improve our holdings in this field during the next year or 
two. 

For the past three years, cartons of valuable material 
have been regularly coming to the Library from Thomas W. 
Streeter, our fellow member and past president of the 
Society. These contained that portion of his famous 
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Railroad collection which dated through the year 1840. As 
is shown in Thomas R. Thomson’s splendid Check List of 
Publications on American Railroads before 1841, published 
by the New York Public Library in 1942, it was the Streeter 
collection which contained the greatest number of titles 
for the period covered by the check list. During the coming 
weeks the collection will be unpacked and arranged, and 
united with our own collection which is stronger for the 
period from 1841 to 1870. The arrangement so far decided 
upon is to classify all material relating to any railroad under 
the title of the company, alphabetically in order, followed 
by general railroad items chronologically arranged. The 
latter method will give us the added usefulness of the 
Thomson check list, which is arranged by year and is 
excellently indexed. ‘There will be a separate classification 
for canals. The Librarian, in his report for next October, 
will analyze the Streeter collection and comment upon its 
usefulness for the study of early American railroads. 

One of the most important and hitherto neglected ficlds 
of Americana is the study of English engravings relating 
to America, especially during the period from 1750 to 1783. 
These were mostly published in English magazines of the 
period, although a few were separately issued. ‘The 
magazines were numerous, and are not too often found in 
American libraries. ‘The best collections are at Yale, 
Harvard, and this Library, although many other libraries 
have occasional and partial files. Most of the magazines 
made liberal use of prints, such as caricatures, scenes, and 
maps. When my book on Revere’s engravings was being 
compiled, I visited many libraries to search for the prints 
which Revere used in preparing his engravings for the 
Royal American Magazine and found some of the prints 
in rare periodicals known in this country only by single or 
partial files. 
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A tremendous help in the study of the subject is the 
Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires issued by the 
British Museum in nine volumes, from 1870 to 1949. This 
work, especially in the more recent volumes, includes his- 
torical introductions of great usefulness for the study of the 
political relations between England and this country. 
Volumes 5 to 9, covering the years from 1771 to 1819, are 
provided with splendid indexes of names and subjects. 
Such indexes were so valuable that we made indexes for 
volumes 3 and 4. But the British Museum work lists only 
the prints which are in the Museum, and many additional 
items are to be found in English and American libraries. 
The impressive collection of caricatures which has been 
gathered by Wilmarth S. Lewis of New Haven numbers in 
the thousands and contains scores of prints not in the 
British Museum list. 

The collections of American caricatures are most compre- 
hensively shown in this Library (the Sabin collection), at the 
Carter Brown Library (the Halsey collection), at the New 
York Public Library, and at Harvard, to name only a few 
of the libraries which have many caricature prints in the 
Americana field. A check list of such caricatures, number- 
ing several hundred prints and provided with a subject and 
name index, would be of much value for the study of 
English-American relations for the thirty years previous 
to the close of the Revolution. 

There have been five deaths in the Society’s membership 
during the last six months. Bernard A. DeVoto of Cam- 
bridge, elected in 1945, died November 12, 1955. Robert 
L. O’Brien of Washington, elected in 1928, died November 
23. Archer M. Huntington of New York, elected in 1910, 
died December 11. Stanley T. Williams of New Haven, 
elected in 1944, died February 5, 1956. Howard Corning of 
Salem, elected in 1934, died February 13, 1956. Obituary 
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notices of these members will appear in the printed Proceed- 
ings of this meeting. 

This Council Report could be lengthened considerably by 
reference to the many and important recent accessions to 
the Library, but such remarks should wait for the Librar- 
ian’s Report for the annual meeting in October next. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CLARENCE S. Bricuam, 
For the Council 


a 


Obituaries 


HOWARD CORNING 


Howard Corning was born in Portland, Maine, on June 
28, 1867, a son of Clarence H. and Mary Katherine (Libby) 
Corning. From the Portland High School he went to 
Harvard College, where he was graduated in 1890. After 
a year in Europe he went to work for the Indian Spring 
Woolen Company of Madison, Maine, where he remained 
until 1896 when he became superintendent of the Jamestown 
(New York) Woolen Mills. In 1909 he returned to Maine 
as treasurer of the Bangor Railway and Electric Company 
which, with its successor, the Bangor Hydroelectric Com- 
pany, he served for sixteen years. 

In 1925 Corning resigned his position and moved to 
Cambridge to assist in the organization of the Harvard 
Alumni Fund. ‘The next year he went to the Harvard 
School of Business Administration to undertake the collec- 
tion and arrangement of business manuscripts. When the 
depression cut off the funds for this work in 1932, he went 
to Salem to become secretary of the Essex Institute, which 
he also served briefly as museum curator. 

Corning’s regime at the Essex Institute was not a happy 
one. Our old friend Stephen W. Phillips, as president, ruled 
the institution with an iron hand and discouraged Corning 
from drawing on his own stock of initiative. He was a 
friendly, reasonable, and cooperative person, but not an 
antiquarian or a profound scholar. His best work was a 
two-volume edition of the journals of J. J. Audubon. Before 
the American Antiquarian Society, to which he was elected 


| | 
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in 1934, he read a paper on “John Crowninshield and the 
Building of the Privateer Diomede.”’ He was also a member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society and the Colonial 
Society of Massachusetts. 

Until his resignation from the Institute in 1948 at the 
age of eighty-one, Corning showed hardly at all the weight 
of his years. He lived quietly in retirement until his death 
at Portland on February 3, 1956. 

On October 22, 1896, Corning was married at Marquette, 
Michigan, to Cora Allison Burt. They are survived by 
three sons, Clarence Hamilton, John Burt, and Howard, Jr. 


BERNARD AUGUSTINE DeVOTO 


“Benny” DeVoto was born at Ogden, Utah, on January 
11, 1897, a son of Florian Bernard and Rhoda (Dye) DeVoto. 


When he entered Ogden High School in 1910 he immediately 
made it evident that he was more widely read than his 
teachers, was a hard and unorthodox thinker, and was not 
bashful. After graduation he was uncertain of his course. 
He worked part time in a bookstore and as a temporary 
reporter on the Ogden Standard, but in 1914 he entered 
Harvard in search of intellectual combat. After an academic 
career interrupted by two years of service as a second liecu- 
tenant in the infantry, he was graduated in 1920 as of the 
Class of 1918. For four years he served as an instructor and 
assistant professor at Northwestern University, and then 
returned to Harvard where until 1936 he tutored and 
lectured, and for a time edited the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine. 

Among the graduate students and young instructors at 
Harvard, Benny was a maverick. He would have none of 
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our grinding for a Ph.D. and our patient search for a nice, 
comfortable, sheltered, institutional job. When he needed 
extra domestic cash (he married Helen Avis MacVicar on 
June 30, 1923), he simply dashed off a western thriller for 
the Saturday Evening Post. The rest of his circle watched 
with awe when he boldly cast off his academic moorings 
and went out on the ebb tide of the depression to attempt to 
earn his living as a free-lance writer. At that time such a 
decision took more courage than Lewis and Clark needed. 

DeVoto served for two years as editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, and then for twenty years he occupied 
“The Easy Chair” of Harper’s Magazine. His first novel, 
The Crooked Mile, which appeared in 1924, was a poor piece 
of work, but his craftsmanship improved steadily to The 
Year of Decision (1943), Across the Wide Missouri (1947), 
and The Course of Empire (1952). Inall, he published seven- 
teen books. He won the Pulitzer and Bancroft prizes and 
the National Book award, received no less than four Litt.D. 
degrees, and was appointed literary executor of Mark 
Twain and custodian of his manuscripts. 

At the height of his success DeVoto acted with the same 
brash intellectual honesty which had marked him as a high- 
school freshman in Utah. His really great modesty was 
never better shown than in his failure to realize that he was 
no longer free to speak without regard for the suscepti- 
bilities of large segments of the nation. Only his personal 
friends in Maine and Utah realized that his beratings of 
those States came from love and not from contempt. 

DeVoto wrote speeches for Adlai Stevenson in 1952 and 
might have become an important figure in politics were it 
not that he was, as he said, ‘‘a good deal to the left of the 
New Deal,” and was too honest to accept such political 
expediencies of the Democratic Party as go per cent parity. 
He was outraged to see other liberals play party politics. 


aa 
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Toward learned societies DeVoto had a rather exaggerated 
respect, but the exigencies of earning a living as a free-lance 
writer kept him from being active in them. In 1945 he 
was elected to the American Antiquarian Society, before 
which, in October, 1947, he read a paper on “The Welsh 
Indians.” However, his reai connection with the Society 
lay in the cult of the cocktail, since both he and Dr. Brigham 
planned to write a history of the origin of the beverage in 
this country. But neither ever finished their studies. 

On November 14, 1955, shortly after a television broad- 
cast, he died of a heart attack. He leaves his widow and 


two sons, Gordon King and Mark Bernard DeVoto. 
C. &. &. 


ARCHER MILTON HUNTINGTON 


Archer Milton Huntington, son of Collis P. Huntington, 
died at his 700-acre Stanerigg Farm at Bethel, Connecticut, 
on December 11, 1955. For 45 years he had been a loyal 
member of this Society but had never been able to visit the 
Library or attend a meeting. His apologies were sincere and 
profound as, prevented by a “multitude of other matters,” 
“overwhelmed and thus unable to anticipate the visit” he 
was kept away—often by his many visits to Europe. Four 
years before his death at the age of 85, he wrote: “I am 
giving myself the pleasure of believing that some day I am 
going to see the Library and its work.” He made fourteen 
separate money contributions to the Society and he was 
ready to join a Committee of Fifteen for a fund-raising 
campaign when the first World War intervened. 

The story of Mr. Huntington’s life is one of those rare 
and fabulous American tales of vast inherited wealth 
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utilized by a scholar, poet, and art enthusiast for the 
pleasure and cultural betterment of mankind. The public 
has never known the amount of his wealth or the sums put 
into his many benefactions. It would be surprising should 
his estate be large as largeness is now figured, for he created, 
developed and endowed a bewildering number of cultural 
institutions. His most ardent interests were connected 
with Spanish, Portuguese, and Latin-American civilization, 
resulting among other projects in the creation of the superb 
foundations at Broadway and 156th Street in New York 
City. Numismatics, the American Indian, bird life, bird 
sanctuaries, marine life, art (especially sculpture) were 
among his absorptions. For these he expended money 
lavishly, always keeping the donorship in the background. 
Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Kenyon, and foreign institutions 
conferred on him honorary degrees. 

On March 10, 1923, his fifty-third birthday, he married 
as his second wife, the sculptress, Miss Anna Vaughn Hyatt, 
daughter of Alpheus Hyatt, naturalist and pupil of Agassiz. 
The day was also her, birthday—the forty-seventh. She had 
already achieved fame by her equestrian statue of Joan of 
Arc, which adorns Riverside Drive, New York City, with 
replicas at Blois, France; Gloucester, Massachusetts, San 
Francisco and Quebec, Canada. In 1927 her colossal 
equestrian statue of EK] Cid was erected in Seville, Spain; a 
replica stands outside the Hispanic Society building in 
New York City. 

Near Georgetown, South Carolina, Mr. and Mrs. Hunting- 
ton developed on the site of the birthplace of Washington 
Allston and neighboring acres, Brookgreen Gardens, a 
unique sanctuary for wild life and an open-air museum for 
over three hundred replicas of the finest examples of Ameri- 
can sculpture of the last hundred years. Some two hundred 
sculptors are represented. 
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The American Antiquarian Society joins with the Ameri- 
can world of art and letters in tribute to its member Archer 
Huntington, the “wise and generous soul who did so much 
for his country and the cause of beauty, craftsmanship and 
integrity in its arts and in its life.” eee 


ROBERT LINCOLN O’BRIEN 


Robert Lincoln O’Brien was born in Abington, Massa- 
chusetts, on September 14, 1865, a son of Patrick O’Brien, a 
native of Cork, and his wife Lydia Howard Dunham. At 
the age of fourteen he lost his father and left school to go to 
work in his brother’s heel-manufacturing business. Here 
he kept the books, ran the steam engine, and drove the 
delivery wagon. ‘To please his mother he entered the 
Bridgewater State Normal School in 1882. He never had 
liked the prospect of teaching, and when he found that his 
first job, in Natick, paid only $10 a week, he was sure that 
he had been right. His next position was at Pinkerton 
Academy in Derry, New Hampshire, where he found time 
to learn Greek and Latin and otherwise to fit himself for 
college. After a year at Dartmouth he transferred to the 
Lawrence Scientific School, and thence into the senior year 
at Harvard College. When moved by circumstances he 
used to say that he was prepared for college at Dartmouth. 
At Harvard, he took the Sumner Prize in International 
Law and, although older than most of his classmates, was 
chosen president of the Harvard Union and secretary of 
the Harvard Economic Club. 

On the Monday following his graduation cum laude at 
the Commencement of 1891, O’Brien went to work as a 
reporter for the Boston Evening Transcript. The next year 
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he was borrowed by Grover Cleveland to serve as his 
personal stenographer and secretary. After the election 
he moved into the White House with the title of “‘Executive 
Clerk to the President.” In 1895 he became Washington 
reporter for the Transcript, and ten years later returned to 
Boston to become its editor. Here he remained until 1910 
when the reorganization of the Boston Herald gave him the 
opportunity to become its editor and the president of the 
Boston Publishing Company. 

The many delightful stories which are told of O’Brien’s 
foibles and wit in the newspaper world must be left for the 
anecdotes of his associates. He was early a political oracle, 
for after his experience with Cleveland, he had charge of a 
Ladies’ Home Journal column, “‘What the President Thinks,” 
in which his work was to interpret Theodore Roosevelt. In 
political conversation his liking for a bon mot sometimes 
overcame his sense of accuracy. He became a member of the 
Gridiron Club in 1899, and thereafter in both Washington 
and Boston contributed to the gaiety of a number of such 
social organizations. 

On the more serious side O’Brien was an organizer of the 
National Society for the Promotion of Fine Arts, chairman 
of the Board of ‘Trustees of the Massachusetts State Library, 
and a member of the Massachusetts Historical Society and 
of the American Antiquarian Society, to which he was 
elected in 1928. He was not a good attender of meetings, 
but a reasonably generous supporter. For many years he 
promised to write an intimate biography of President 
Cleveland. 

In 1928 O’Brien resigned from the Herald, and three 
years later he was appointed by President Hoover to the 
Tariff Commission. Reappointed by F. D. Roosevelt, he 
resigned after one year of his second term. He continued 
to lecture and serve on committees, and was justly awarded 
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four honorary degrees. After his formal retirement he con- 
tinued to live in Washington in the winter and to travel in 
the summer. His first wife, Emily Ayers Young, to whom 
he was married on February 19, 1895, died in 1945. In 
1950 he married Miss Helen Victoria Brown, and with her 
resumed the traveling which had fascinated him since his 
first voyage abroad in 1903 as a reporter. His activities 
continued until about two years ago, when he became 
incapacitated by the illness which carried him off on No- 
vember 23, 1955. 

Mr. O’Brien gave an impression of greatness which goes 
beyond the record of his career. He was no crusader. Al- 
though a lifelong Unitarian, he was comfortably orthodox 
on social and political questions. Perhaps the answer is 
that he was a great newspaperman, correctly interpreting 
the public mind instead of trying to change it. C. K. S. 


STANLEY THOMAS WILLIAMS 


Stanley T. Williams was born at Meriden, Connecticut, 
on October 25, 1888, a son of Charles Merriam and Emeline 
Beaumont (MacFarland) Williams. He took his B.A. at 
Yale in 1911, and his Ph.D. in 1915, and immediately joined 
the teaching staff there. Except for some study at the 
Sorbonne, two years of military service, and a year’s teach- 
ing at Upsala, he spent all of his career at Yale, working up 
through the academic ranks to the Sterling Professorship 
of American Literature. He introduced the first formal 
course in American literature at Yale, and served as chair- 
man of the Department of English and director of graduate 
studies in the Department of American Studies. 

Although a most conscientious teacher, Williams found 
time to write or edit a score of books on English and Ameri- 
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can literature. For years his chief interest was Washington 
Irving, and his two-volume biography which appeared in 
1935 is the standard work. His most recent publication 
was a two-volume work on The Spanish Background of 
American Literature. 

It was a mutual interest in Poe which brought Mr. 
Williams and Mr. Brigham together, and resulted in the 
Professor’s election to this Society in 1944. He never 
attended a meeting because the day always conflicted with 
his most important class. We long negotiated to have him 
read a paper before the Society, but could never find a 
suitable time or subject. In his last letter to us he said that 
he was shortly to retire, and was anticipating attending our 
meetings. He died at his home in Hamden on February 5, 
1956, survived by his widow, the former Mary Lee Rockwell, 
and by their three children, Charles Rockwell, David Lee, 
and Mary Lee. 


Publishing in Boston, 1726-1757: 
The Accounts of Daniel Henchman 


BY ROLLO G. SILVER 


ECAUSE they spoke of themselves as booksellers, it is 

somewhat difficult to remember that certain members 
of the colonial Boston book trade were also publishers. 
They secured the manuscript, contracted for the printing, 
paid for the production, and marketed the finished work 
which bore their imprint on the title-page. The history of 
American publishing begins with these bookseller-publishers, 
one of whom was Daniel Henchman. 

About 1711, soon after he reached the age of twenty-one, 
Daniel Henchman began the selling of books and stationery 
in Boston. He spent the next fifty years in a variety of 
mercantile pursuits. Not only did he trade in many com- 
modities—agricultural, aquatic, alcoholic—but he also, in 
partnership with four other Bostonians, built the first paper 
mill in New England. Nevertheless, his bookselling and 
publishing activities remained his major interest. By the 
time of his death in 1761, he had acquired a handsome estate 
as well as a reputation which led Isaiah Thomas to declare 
that Henchman “was the most eminent and enterprising 
bookseller that appeared in Boston, or, indeed, in all 
British America, before the year 1775.”” 

Henchman’s daughter, Lydia, married Thomas Hancock 
who left his estate to his nephew John Hancock, the 
patriot. It is probably because of this circumstance that 


1 Isaiah Thomas, The History of Printing in America (Albany, 1874), II, 217. 
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some of Henchman’s business records are part of the 
Hancock Papers, now in the Baker Library, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard University. 
These records include some of his ledgers, bills, corre- 
spondence, and memoranda. Having been written before 
the advent—or is it deluge?—of auditors and accountants, 
they lack the accuracy, completeness, and clarity which a 
present-day investigator would desire. However, an exam- 
ination of the papers reveals some documents, particularly 
bills from printers for books he published, which provide new 
facts about publishing in the second quarter of the eight- 
eenth century, a period for which there has been a paucity 
of information.’ 

The bills from John Draper, Rogers & Fowle, and Samuel 
Kneeland contain proof of publication of hitherto unknown 
and still unlocated books and pamphlets. Therefore, the 
texts are summarized in an appendix. However, analysis 
of these bills and other documents results in new light on 
several facets of eighteenth-century publishing. 

In these papers, for instance, one glimpses the beginning 
of a definite relationship between author and publisher. 
The emoluments of authorship have always been meager if 
not non-existent, and the progress to payment of royalties 
has been gradual. The early American printer, possessing 
the most effective method of communication in his time, 
did not have to pay for the material he used. And so, as 
Ford pointed out, “Cotton Mather, who hovered round the 
bookshops desiring to have his matter put to press, makes 
no mention of any returns or ‘royalties.’’’* Nor is there any 
reference to royalties in the Henchman documents. Hench- 


* For much aid in the examination of these papers, I am indebted to Mr. Robert W. 
Lovett, Head of the Manuscript Division and Archives, Baker Library, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard University. Grateful acknowledgment is also made 
to the Baker Library for permission to quote from the documents. 


* Worthington C. Ford, The Boston Book Market, 1679-1700 (Boston, 1917), p. 28. 
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man, however, did not entirely neglect the author. In 
some memoranda of 1735 and 1736, he calculated the costs 
of several of his publications. Five hundred copies of Hull 
Abbot’s Artillery Company sermon, Jehovah’s Character as a 
Man of War, were printed, but in his calculations for a sell- 
ing price, Henchman figured for an edition of 450 copies. 
The remaining copies are accounted for in the statement: 
“the author so.” A similar note, “‘50 for Author,” appears 
in the calculations for Peter Clark’s Artillery Company 
sermon, Christian Bravery, which was also printed in an 
edition of five hundred copies. Other calculations are not as 
specific, yet imply the same procedure. The enlargement of 
Peter Clark’s Lecture sermon, 4 Sinners Prayer for Convert- 
ing Grace, was calculated as 950 copies although a thousand 
were printed. And John Prentice’s Election sermon, Pure 
and Undefiled Religion, was calculated at 460 copies although 
five hundred were printed. On the other hand, Edward 
Wigglesworth’s Harvard lectures, 4 Seasonable Caveat, and 
reprints such as Lionel Slater’s /nstructions for the Cultivating 
and Raising of Flax and Hemp or Thomas Shepard’s Sincere 
Convert were calculated at the entire edition. Thus some 
sort of provision for the author, though not yet standardized, 
began to appear in our publishing practice. Wigglesworth 
may or may not have received copies of his work, but Abbot 
and Clark certainly received copies of their works, to the 
extent of as much as ten per cent of the edition. The 
seemingly short step from payment in kind to payment in 
currency was not taken immediately; a half-century prob- 
ably passed before this happened and almost a century 
before authorship became a profession. 

By comparing the date of delivery on the title-page of a 
sermon with the date of the bill for its printing, the approxi- 
mate speed of publication can be determined. A cursory 
inspection would lead one to conclude that sermons pub- 
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lished by Henchman usually appeared within three to six 
weeks after delivery, but a more minute examination reveals 
additional information. Many of the sermons of that time 
related to contemporary events and it was this news element 
which made them saleable. Such sermons published by 
Henchman apparently received priority and were rushed 
through the press. Joseph Sewall’s earthquake sermon, 
delivered on October 30, 1727, was billed to Henchman in 
November, 1727; Thomas Prince’s Earthquakes the Works of 
God, containing two sermons delivered on the second and 
ninth of November, was billed in December; William 
Shurtleff’s sermon on the execution of two criminals, 
preached December 27, 1739, was billed in January, 1739/40. 
Sermons of political significance, sometimes printed on 
official order, received similar expedition. Joseph Sewall’s 
sermon in the Council Chamber, December 3, 1740, ap- 
peared in print soon after December twentieth; the bill 
for John Prentice’s Election sermon of May 28, 1735, 
is dated June 20, 1735. But less newsworthy sermons 
seldom achieved such rapid publication; they usually 
appeared four to six weeks after delivery, sometimes even 
later. ‘Thomas Paine preached at Samuel Willard’s ordina- 
tion at Biddeford on September 30, 1730, but his sermon was 
not in print until June, 1731, a delay which may have been 
caused by distance. ‘Two more typical examples may be 
cited: John Greenwood’s sermon at the ordination of Nathan 
Stone at Southborough on October 21, 1730, was printed 
in December and Joseph Sewall’s sermon at South Church 
on February 26, 1741/2, was billed on April 2. This slower 
pace probably provided time for Henchman to negotiate 
with the sponsor so that the prospective sale would be large 
enough to pay for publication. However, sermons on 
earthquakes and on executions of criminals, particularly 
female, sold quite readily and in greater quantity. They 
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were, as Holmes observed, the “‘murder specials” of that 
period.‘ 

Although it is not possible to ascertain total sales for 
each sermon, the size of the printing is stated in several bills. 
The first printing of Prince’s earthquake sermons consisted 
of one thousand copies, and within two months another 
thousand were printed. Shurtleff’s sermon on the two 
criminals also appeared in an edition of a thousand copies, 
as did Benjamin Colman’s funeral sermon on Samuel Holden. 
For sermons of more restricted interest, such as those of the 
Artillery Company in 1735 and 1736, five hundred copies 
sufficed. By 1741, the market increased. In that year, 
Joseph Sewall’s four sermons, The Holy Spirit, were printed 
in fifteen hundred copies and, in the following year, Joseph 
Emerson’s Wisdom Is Justified Of All Her Children was 
issued in the same amount. 

Educational texts, of course, achieved even larger editions. 
In 1731, Samuel Kneeland supplied Henchman with 
twenty-five hundred primers. Unfortunately, not all of 
Henchman’s bills for primers have been preserved, but there 
is another for two thousand in 1757. In March, 1739/40, 
John Draper printed two thousand copies of “Dixon’s 
Spelling Book” (Henry Dixon’s English Instructor). The 
figure of two thousand seems to be the standard printing 
for any successful book. An edition of one thousand of 
Thomas Shepard’s Sincere Convert was printed in June, 
1735, and precisely seven years later, the size of a new 
edition was two thousand. An edition of one thousand 
copies of “Songs of Praise” in April, 1740, preceded the 
printing of two thousand in September, 1741. Similarly, 
the 1740 edition of Joseph Alleine’s Alarm to Unconverted 
Sinners and the 1741/2 edition of Isaac Watts’ //ymns each 


“Thomas J. Holmes, Increase Mather. A Bibliography of his Works (Cleveland, 1931), 
II, 627. 
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totaled two thousand, as did the 1742 edition of John 
Bunyan’s Doctrine of the Law and Grace Unfolded. 

Though religious and educational literature bulked large 
in the product of the eighteenth-century published, one 
item of staple production far outsold any other domestic 
title. ‘The bills to Henchman for Nathaniel Ames’ almanacs, 
“Printed by John Draper, for the Booksellers,” would make 
a present-day publisher envious. In 1740, Draper billed 
Ilenchman for seven thousand copies of the edition for 
1741. ‘That this was a conservative order is proved by the 
fact that subsequent bills were even larger. Draper sold 
Henchman eight thousand copies of each of the editions for 
1742, 1743, and 1748, and it can properly be presumed that 
bills for editions of other years have been lost. One need 
hardly cite any other evidence of the importance of the 
almanac in colonial culture. When it is remembered that 
these are only the sales of one printer to one bookseller, it is 
clear that the almanac, with its assortment of information 
and entertainment, was the vade mecum of the colonist. 

In discussing the costs of printing and publishing, two 
significant points must be remembered. First, that the 
colonial printer of the 1730’s did not maintain a rigid price 
schedule. His price for printing a sheet did not vary 
according to format or sometimes even in number of sheets 
printed. This practice of charging the same for folios as 
for small octavos prevailed on both sides of the Atlantic. 
As Wroth has already stated, it existed in London and it 
was not until about twenty years later that Franklin pre- 
pared a more precise scale. Second, during the first half 
of the EKighteenth Century the Province of the Massachu- 
setts-Bay suffered a currency inflation which raised prices 
approximately ten-fold.6. As Henchman’s bills make mani- 


* Lawrence C. Wroth, The Colonial Printer (Portland, Me., 1938), p. 180. 
4 Brief Account of the Rise, Progress, and Present State of the Paper Currency in New 


England (Boston, 1749). 
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fest, printing prices changed from year to year in accordance 
with the decline of the currency. ‘This rapid rise in prices 
precludes generalizations and necessitates many more 
detailed studies than would otherwise be called for. Other 
colonies, it may be noted, fared better; in the province of 
Pennsylvania, for instance, the currency remained stable. 
“Franklin’s claim, that there had been no advance in the 
price of the necessaries of life,” Macfarlane affirmed, “‘is 
reasonably true up to 1750.”” 

A striking example of the inflation presents itself in 
Draper’s bills for the copy and printing of eight thousand 
almanacs. Henchman paid £35 for the almanac for 1742, 
£45 for the almanac for 1743, and £66 for the almanac for 
1748. In six years, the price almost doubled. Further- 
more, prices for printing had already been rising for many 
years. In 1730, Henchman paid Samuel Kneeland £1 for 
printing a ream of bonds; ten years later, he paid Rogers & 
Fowle £2 for a similar job. ‘To cite one more comparison, 
in 1728 John Draper charged 555 a sheet for printing the two 
sheets of Thomas Prince’s sermon on the death of Cotton 
Mather; in 1740, printing two and a half sheets of a sermon 
by William Shurtleff cost 85s a sheet—a rate which Draper 
also charged for printing the eight sheets of Benjamin 
Colman’s Humble Discourse on the Incomprehensibleness of 
God. With these facts in mind, printing costs can be 
considered. 

Occasionally, a work was printed for a predetermined 
fee, as when John Draper printed Alleine’s Alarm to Un- 
converted Sinners in 1727 for £40 “as per Agreement.” 
More frequently, titles which had a steady sale were printed 
and sold to Henchman at a price per thousand. In 1731, 
Samuel Kneeland charged Henchman £3 per thousand for 


7C. W. Macfarlane, “Pennsylvania Paper Currency,” Annals Amer. Acad. Pol. So 
Sci., VIII (1896), 67. 
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printing twenty-five hundred primers. In 1741, John 
Draper charged 7/10/o for printing fifteen hundred copies 
of Thomas Wilcocks’ Choice Drop of Honey, a rate of £5 
per thousand. 

Usually, of course, the printing of books and pamphlets 
was billed at the cost per thousand sheets. However, there 
is some evidence that if less than a thousand were printed, 
the price remained the same. John Draper’s prices in 1727 
and 1728 seem to range between sos and 60s. A few years 
later, in 1730 and 1731, Samuel Kneeland was still charging 
about 455, but by 1735 both printers had raised their prices 
to a rate of 6os. Five years later, Draper charged between 
8os and gos. In 1742, he as well as Rogers & Fowle were 
getting £7 and £8. 

These prices may be compared with those charged by 
Benjamin Franklin. While Kneeland was charging about 
45s and Draper a little more, Franklin got 25s and 26s. In 
1735, prices in Boston rose to 60s, but Franklin’s prices, 
based upon a more stable currency, held.* In 1730, the price 
for £100 sterling in Philadelphia was between £150 and £155; 
five years later it was between £160 and £165.* In Boston, 
meanwhile, prices had risen about thirty per cent. 

Printing charges constituted only a part of Henchman’s 
expenses; as a publisher, he also bought the paper and paid 
for the binding. In a series of memoranda, he recorded the 
costs of several publications and these notes serve to de- 
lineate the financial allocations of an early American 
publisher. In 1735, Henchman published Peter Clark’s 
sermon, 4 Sinners Prayer for Converting Grace. The printer 
received £18 for one thousand copies, the paper cost £30, 
the stitching £10, for a total cost of £58. As previously 


* Franklin’s prices may be found in George S. Eddy, Account Books kept by Benjamin 
Franklin, 1728-1739 (New York, 1928), pp. 22-29. 

* Anne Bezanson, Robert D. Gray, and Miriam Hussey, Prices in Colonial Pennsyloania 
(Philadelphia, 1935), p. 431. 
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mentioned, Henchman calculated the cost for 950 copies 
approximately 143d. According to his journals, he sold one 
copy for 2/6, six copies for 12s, ten for £1, a dozen for 
1/4/0. As soon as he sold about 575 copies, the production 
cost was covered. If he sold 750 copies, his profit came to 
about thirty per cent of his investment. 

In the same year, he published Lionel Slater’s /nstructions 
for the Cultivating and Raising of Flax and Hemp. Printing 
750 copies cost 14/12/6, the paper cost 18/15/0, stitching 
7/10/0, for a total production cost of 40/17/6, or approxi- 
mately 13d per copy. The journals show that three hundred 
copies were sold to Governor Belcher for £25, a sale which 
was probably arranged before publication. This left the 
publisher with 450 copies which he sold at 2s per copy retail 
and £1 per dozen wholesale. When sixteen dozen were 
sold, his costs were covered and by the time three hundred 
copies were sold, he made about twenty-five per cent on his 
investment. 

The immediate sale of a part of the edition also occurred 
in 1735 during the publication of Thomas Shepard’s Sincere 
Convert. One thousand copies cost 94/15/4 (printing, 
22/10/0; paper, 30/12/0; binding, 41/13/4). Three hundred 
copies went to Thomas Noble, of New York, for £40, or 
2/8 per copy. This price was slightly above Henchman’s 
wholesale price; other journal entries record copies sold at 
1/10/0 per dozen. At any rate, after Noble’s purchase 
Henchman possessed seven hundred copies at a production 
cost of little more than £54. If six hundred were sold, his 
profit approximated £25. 

The three examples cited show a good possibility for 
profit even though the entire edition was not exhausted. 
When editions were sold out, the profits were even greater. 

Sometimes Henchman published an item for a corporate 
body which bought the entire edition. John Prentice’s’ 
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lection sermon of 1735, for instance, bears Henchman’s 
name in the imprint, but the Province paid for it. Samuel 
Kneeland charged £6 for printing five hundred copies. The 
paper cost 6/16/o, the stitching 3/15/0, making a total of 
16/11/0, or approximately 8d per copy. Henchman then 
computed the price of 430 copies at 103d—19/5/2, added 
1/11/3 for thirty copies in marble paper at 12}d, and sub- 
mitted the bill to the Province for the total—20/16/5." If 
one assumes that the remaining forty copies were not sold, 
but given to Prentice, Henchman earned 4/5/5 on the 
transaction. 

Henchman’s mark-up can best be demonstrated by the 
following table: 


Production Wholesale 
Cost Per Price Per 
Author Title Year Volume Dozen 


d 5 
Wigglesworth Seasonable Caveat 1735 8} 12 
Abbot Jehovah's Character 1735 12 15 
Slater Instructions 1735 13 — 
Clark Christian Bravery 1736 14 18 
Clark Sinners Prayer 1735 14] 4 
Stoddard Guide to Christ 1735 17} 6 
Shepard Sincere Convert 1735 23 1 10 


Henchman apparently knew what constituted a fair profit 
and he did not attempt to vary his mark-up greatly. If a 
copy cost him a shilling, he sold it for fifteen shillings a 
dozen. If it cost almost two shillings, he sold it for thirty 
shillings a dozen. Here, certainly, is a businesslike ap- 
proach to the fortunes of publishing. 

From time to time, Henchman issued books in partner- 
ship with other publishers; the names of John Phillips, 
Joseph Edwards, and Thomas Hancock appear in joint 
imprints or in separate imprints of the same edition. In 

© Massachusetts Archives, CXXIV, 37. 
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such instances, each of the publishers was billed by the 
printer for his portion of the printing charges. Thus, in 
1728, Henchman paid John Draper 25s a sheet for Jane- 
way’s Token for Children which was also published by 
Thomas Hancock; in the following year, he paid only 225 a 
sheet for his share (750 copies) of Thomas Vincent’s Ex- 
plicatory Catechism, published with John Phillips and 
Thomas Hancock. And that is probably why Henchman 
paid Samuel Kneeland only 28s a sheet for printing a 
catechism in 1730. Joint publication, arranged by either 
the printer or the booksellers, had existed for many years. 
One of the most interesting examples of this is Increase 
Mather’s Discourse Concerning Faith (1710) which appeared 
with separate imprints of five of the seven booksellers in 
Boston." 

When discussing Henchman, Isaiah Thomas stated that 
“‘several books were printed for him in London, which were 
sent over in sheets.” One of these items must have been a 
dook of tables. In February, 1750, he wished to reprint it 
and therefore sent copy to his London agent, John Rowe. 
On May 1, 1750, Rowe replied: 


As to what you write in Yours of the 2d February about the Book of 
Tables which you desire me to get printed for you, you are mistaken in 
saying that I got it printed for you some Years ago, for I am very 
certain that it.was not done by me, so that you & Mr Hancock must 
have employd some other person in that Affair, I have received the 
Copy which you sent by Mr Allen & take it to be only part of a Book 
called Hatton’s Comes Commercii, the Copy of which is the property of 
several Booksellers here, who if they should know that I was concern’d 
in printing it, would be justly offended with me, & might put me to 
Trouble & Expence by commencing a Law Suit against me. I must 
therefore desire to be excusd from undertaking an Affair which | think 


I cant justifie. 


4 Holmes, I, 164. 
2 Thomas, II, 217. 
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But Henchman insisted that the work be done. On March 
20, 1752, Rowe sought a compromise: 


As to what you mention about the Book of Tables which you desir’d 
me to get printed for you, I can say no more than I have already done, 
Viz. that I think I can’t justifie myself in undertaking it. I can’t find 
upon looking back into our Books that Mr Sheafe or I were ever con- 
cern’d in doing it, but if we were, I am satisfied that we were ignorant 
that any Booksellers had a share in the Copy. Having been lately 
inform’d that the proprietors of Hatton’s Comes Commercii were going 
to print a new Edition of that Book, I shew’d your Book of Tables to one 
of them & he says that he will propose to the other partners to print off 
3000 of them & will let me know their Answer in a few Days, he is of 
Opinion that they will be able to sell them as cheap or cheaper than I 
can get it done. 


Since no copies of the proposed edition have been located, 
it is not possible to supply a definite conclusion to this 
episode. But it is included to emphasize the fact that some 
items bearing an American imprint were printed on the 


other side of the ocean. 

That Henchman was able to combine business and charity 
is proven by the statement on the title page of Some Ob- 
servations on the Reverend Mr. Whitefield: “Printed for the 
benefit of the Orphan House in Georgia.”” John Draper’s 
bill for printing this item is dated April 7, 1740. In White- 
field’s account of the money received, Mr. Henchman is 
listed as having contributed 19s on October 9, 1740." It is a 
matter of regret, to one person at least, that Henchman did 
not add another shilling to make it an even pound. 

Henchman’s abilities as a businessman are impressive 
indeed. Very seldom was a printer paid with money; the 
barter system, particularly for a merchant with a stock 
the size and variety of Henchman’s, provided a sweetening 
for the ledgers. John Draper’s bills, for example, are listed 


8 George Whitefield, 4n Account of Money Received and Disbursed for the Orphan-House 
in Georgia (London, 1741), p. 31. 
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in parallel columns. In one column are the charges for 
printing; in the other, credits for paper, printing type, 
printing ink, cheese, wheat, corn, books—even a 126 lb. 
hog. Selling Draper about as much as the printing charges 
covered, Henchman obtained his printing at the lowest rate 
possible. 

Whether his contemporaries were as astute remains to be 
determined. But the Henchman papers do show that, in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, book publishing in 
Boston could be conducted efficiently and successfully. 
When Isaiah Thomas referred to Henchman’s enterprise, 
he was, as usual, correct. 
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Appendix 


Bills from Printers to Daniel Henchman 


The following bills, with the exception noted, are in the Baker 
Library, Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University. Wherever possible, the Evans number or a reference 
to a copy of the work is inserted in brackets after the title. 


I. 
[From John Draper] 


is 

1726 For Printing Mr. Webb’s Sermons on 

Death [2823] qt 22 Sheets & 4 att 45/ go 12 
1727 
June 13th For Printing Mr. Allein’s Alarm [Copy 

in AAS] qt 42 Sheets in 12mo as per 

Agreement 40 
Nov. For Printing Mr. Sewall’s Sermon on 

the Earthquake [2954] a Sheet & } 

att 50/- 
Dec. For Printing Mr. Prince’s Ditto [2945] 

qt 3 Sheets and 4 a 1000 on large 

Paper, att 60/— 
1727/8 
Jan. 30th For Printing the 2d Edition of Ditto 

[2946] 
March 25 For Printing Mr. Prince’s Sermon on 

Dr. Cotton Mather, [3094] 2 Sheets 

att 55/ 5 
April 20‘ For Printing Mr. Gay’s Lecture Sermons 

[3029] 4 Sheets & 4 att 50/- II 
July 23 For Printing Mr. Byles’s Poems on 

His Excellency Gov. Burnett [3004] 
Aug. 7 For Printing 750 Token for Children 

[3042] qt 5 Sheets & 4 12mo att 25/- 


30 [April, 
d 
6 
6 
6 
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1729 
Poni 1 For Printing 750 of Vincent’s Catechism, 
[3229] 20 Sheets & 4 Octavo att 22/- 22 
£163 
Dec. 25 ‘For Printing your part of the Psalter 
[3255] 


{From Samuel Kneeland] 
December 
1730 To printing 1000 Proof Catechisms, 
at 285 per 1000 3 Sheets Lo4 
To printing 1500 of Dr. Watt’s 
Divine Songs, (Copy in AAS] 2 Sheets, 
at 30s per Thousand Lo4 
To printing a Ream of Counter Bonds Lo1 
To printing Mr. Greenwood’s Sermon, 
at the Ordination of Mr. Stone, [3427] 
2 Sheets & half, at 425.6 per Sheet Lo5 
Feb. 1730, 1. To printing Mr. Byles’s Present for 
Children Lo4 
To printing your part of Mr. Baxter’s 
Call to the Unconverted, [3391] 750 £11 
June 1731. To printing Mr. Paine’s Sermon at 
Mr. Willard’s Ordination, [3460] 
3 Sheets & half, at 45s per Sheet 07 
To printing for you 2500 Primers, at, 
£3. per Thousand 07 
To printing your part of a Book, 
Intitled, The &c. [3470] 
To printing your part of Bunyan’s 
Sighs &c. 06 
To printing Mr. Edward’s Lecture 
Sermon, [3415] 2 Sheets 04 OS oO 
£67 15 03 


3 
— 
8 6 
185 8 6 
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To printing for 1500 of the &c. 127 
Sheets & half, at 3£ a Sheet 

To setting up the first Sheets of 
the &c. and several others 


3. 
[From Samuel Kneeland] 
To printing the Election Sermon by Mr. Prentice, 
[3952] 2 Sheets, at 3£ per Sheet £06 — oo 
[Beneath entry and above Kneeland’s signature for payment:] 
Boston June. 20. 1735. 


4. 
[From Samuel Kneeland] 
To printing 1000 of Communicants Companion, a 
Sheet & half, at 3£ 5s per Sheet £04 
Boston, Octob. 2d. 1735. 


5 


[From John Draper] 


1739/40 

January To printing Mr. Shurtleff’s Sermon 
upon the Execution of two Criminals 
[4599] qt 2 Sheets & 4, @ 85/° 1000 

Feb. 11th = ‘To printing Dr. Colman’s Sermon 
on the wither’d Hand, [4491] 1000 
qt 1 Sheet & 4 

March13th To printing 1000 proof Catechisms 
[46257] 
To printing Dixon’s Spelling Book, 
qt 9 Sheets 2000, at 60/" per 1000 
a Sheet 

April 1st To printing Songs of Praise, &c. 
qt 7 Sheets and }th 1000 


(April, 
Ig! 
I. 
10 12 6 
5 
29 — 
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7th 


June 14th 


Aug. 16th 


Sept. 26th 


Dec. 12th 


2 [2?| 


1740/1 
Jan. 16th 


Feb. 20th 


March 
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To printing Observations on Mr. 
Whitefield and his Opposers [4602] 9 
To printing Dr. Colman’s Sermons on 

the Incomprehensibleness of God, 

[4489] qt 8 Sheets, @ 85/° 34 
To printing Mr. Loring’s Sermons on 

the New-Birth, [Copy in AAS] qt 4 

Sheets, 1500 21 
To printing Allein’s Alarm, qt 15 

Sheets and 4 2000, at 70/" per 1000 

a Sheet 108 
To printing Dr. Colman’s Sermon on the 
Death of Samuel Holden [4488] [part 

of text destroyed] Sheets 1000 at go/" 18 
[text destroyed] the first Part of Mr. 
[Whitefield’s ?] Life [4629?] qt 2 Sheets 
[text destroyed] 18 
[text destroyed] Dr. Sewall’s [text 
destroyed] in the Council Chamber 

[4597?] [text destroyed] & 4 at 80/" 10 
To Copy & printing 7000 Ames’s 
Almanacks for 1741 [4469] 


To printing another Impression of 

Mr. [Whitefield’s?] Life, 2 Sheets & 

4 1500 15 
To printing Mr. Mayhew’s Book about 

the Lord’s Supper, [4754] a Sheet & 

750 6 
To printing Mr. Tennent’s Sermon on 

the Righteousness of the Scribes &c. 

[4821] 1 Sheet & 4 6 
To printing Choice Drop of Honey 

[4867] 1500 


33 


| 
| 
| 
5 
5 
| 
15 
15 
10 
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May 16th ‘To printing Dr. Sewall’s Sermons on 
the Spirit’s Convictions &c [4803] 
6 Sheets 1500 
Sept. 5th To printing Songs of Praise &c. qt 6 
Sheets & 4d 2000, @ 80/" 1000 
22d =6'To printing 12 Quire of Deeds on 
both Sides for Records 
To printing a Ream of Deeds 
Dec. 20th ‘To Copy & printing 8000 Ames’s 
Almanacks for 1742 [4667] 
1742 
March 26th To printing your part of the Psalter 
[4892] 88 
April 14th ‘To printing Select Hymns, qt 7 Sheets 
& 4 @ 7£ — 105 per sheet at 1500 s2 10 — 
£663 00 10 
6. 
[From Rogers & Fowle'] 
Boston Sept. 23d 1741 
To printing Mr. Whitefield’s 22 Sermons on 
various Subjects, [4860] containing 16 Sheets 
and an half at £L10 per Sheet £165 oO o 
To printing a Sermon on the Eternity of Hell 
Torment 
‘To another on the Indwelling of the Spirit [4858] 
To another on What think ye of Christ [4861] £14 oO 
£179 oO 
Deducting for abatement on the Single Sermons 9 
£170 
7. 
[From Rogers & Fowle] 
1740 
To printing two Reams and half of Blanks 5 0 Oo 


! This bill is in the Boston Public Library where, during the preparation of this paper, 
it was located by John Alden. 


[April, 
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To printing the first half Sheet of the Life of 
God in the Soul of Man [4797?] 
To printing Mr. Whitefield’s twenty two 
Sermons and some Single ones 
To printing a Ream of Bonds 
To printing Mr. McGregory’s Sermon [4992] 
and 750 the first half Sheet over again 
Feb. 15 
1741/2 To printing Watts’s Hymns 2000 at eight 
Pounds per Sheet 14 Sheets and half 116 
April 2 To printing Dr. Sewall’s [5055] 2 Sheets 13 


330 


8. 
[From John Draper] 
1742 £ 
June 25th To printing Shepherd’s Sincere Convert, 
[5058] qt 7 Sheets & 4 2000 @ 100/" 
per 1000 a Sheet 75 
July 9th To printing Mr. McGregore’s Sermon on 
the Trial of the Spirit, [4993] with the 
Appendix, qt 3 Sheets & } @ 7£ 
Aug. 17th To printing 2 Reams & half of Bonds 
Sept. 17th To printing Mr. Bunyan’s Book upon 
the two Covts. [4905] qt 9 Sheets & 
half. 2000 99 
24th To printing Mr. Emerson’s Sermon, 
Wisdom justified &c. [4943] @7£ 1500 14 
Dec. To Copy & printing 8000 Ames’s 
Almanacks, for 1743 [4878] 45 
Feb. 9th To printing Dr. Wright’s Discourse on 
the New-Birth [5096] qt 7 Sheets & 4 
@ 8£ 
To printing one Sheet of Vincent’s 
Catechism 


35 

Oo 

— 
£327. 10 — 
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9. 
[From John Draper] 


1746/7 

Feb. 20th To Balance as per adjustment 

June 25th To your half of printing Mr. Hobby’s 
Artillery Election Sermon [5969] 

Dec. 31st ‘To Copy and printing 8000 Ames’s 
Almanacks for 1748 [5899] 

1747/8 

Feb. To printing Meditations on Several 
divine Subjects [6193] qt 6 Sheets & 
3 qrs @ 11£/1500/ 
Dec. 17th 1747, To a large advertisement 
abt a Tax or assessmt on sundry Pro- 
prietors of the Township of Holden 
To News-Letters one year due 


January Ist 1747/8 


10. 


[From Zechariah Fowle] 
Boston Nov. 25 1757 


To Printing 2000 of Primmers £4 5 4 
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A Boston Bookstore at the Turn 
of the Century 


BY FREDERIC G, MELCHER 


HE suggestion of this subject for a paper before the 

American Antiquarian Society was mine, and I appre- 
ciate the confidence of your Director that this subject might 
be made interesting and suitable. The history of the Ameri- 
can book trade has interested me increasingly as years have 
gone by. Sixty-one of them have passed since I accepted 
a chance to start work in the Boston bookshop of Lauriat, 
then Estes and Lauriat. 

I had prepared for Massachusetts Tech at Newton High 
School, but at the last moment had turned firmly against 
science and had decided to go to work, as college entrance 
then required more of Greek and Latin. Jobs were scarce 
in 1895 as the business cycle was at one of its low ebbs 
because of the “panic of ’93” and the silver tide threatening 
from the West. That I turned, so fortunately for me, to 
retailing for a vocation, then considered without prestige 
or glamor, was due to the influence of my Grandfather 
Bartlett, who had inherited from Atkins uncles a part inter- 
est in a four-story French roof building at 301-305 Wash- 
ington Street, directly opposite the Old South Church, 
whose chief ground floor and basement tenant was Estes 
and Lauriat. The publishing department under Dana 
Estes had just moved to its newly erected building at 
212 Summer Street, while the bookselling was continued 
under Mr. Lauriat at the 301 frontage on Washington 


Street. 
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| have now been away from Boston forty years and more, 
but those first years are as clear and vivid as any of my 
sixty years with books. ‘Today, an informal picture of a 
Boston bookstore which I knew from 1895 to 1913 might be 
worth recording. I would like to be able to give some out- 
line of the Boston book trade at that time and something 
of what a bookstore was like. 

In these present days of vocational preparation and care- 
ful career decisions, my entrance by pure chance into the 
book business seems haphazard. I had no inherited interest 
in, and no evident wisdom as to books, but was looking for a 
job and my grandfather’s inquiry to Mr. Lauriat secured 
for me a beginner’s place which gave me charge of handling 
the incoming and outgoing mail (letters copied with the 
aid of moist blotters and a screw press); the recording of 
staff arrival time, 8 to 6, six days a week; and answering the 
wall telephone, the first one that I had used regularly in all 
my sixteen years. ‘The going pay for beginners was $4.00 a 
week, 

Bookselling had always been learned by apprenticeship 
as it is today, unless by hardy adventuring, and, perhaps, 
I was lucky to begin at an early age, as it gave me plenty 
of time to proceed gradually through the different activities 
of the business and to try a hand, in this fine old shop, at 
everything but store management, which I was to try later 
at Indianapolis. 

Society, through its educational and business leaders, 
has decided in favor of special training for almost all socially 
important vocations, but the low respect in which retailing 
has been held kept this for long in an overlooked category. 
If the retailing of books was to be learned by working at it, 
then there were some advantages for me here at Lauriat’s, 
as the owners and managers of this fine old store had 
known no other way to their competence. 
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Charles Emil Lauriat had joined with Dana Estes in the 
70’s after a brilliant record as a salesman in the big book- 
store of William H. Piper and Company, now gone; Isaac 
R. Webber had joined the new enterprise from Campbell’s 
Bookstore on Tremont Street; and Dennis F. Sheehan had 
come up in similar apprenticeship. These directed our shop. 

Boston had many bookstores at that time, some of which 
were to go down in that day’s price-cutting warfare, but 
earlier than this, the number had been reduced by the 
passing of the textbook selling from bookstore hands. 

There was a variety of firms in book publishing in Boston 
then, more than today, and the largest had retail book- 
stores. Houghton Mifflin and Company, the house with a 
great inheritance and a great future, was a door or two 
above their present location on Park Street (what a perfect 
location for a publishing office). They had an attractive 
bookshop on their ground floor for H.M. books only. They 
were also publishers of The Atlantic at that time. Estes 
and Lauriat were publishers of first-rate importance with 
their outstanding lines of subscription sets of the great 
English authors, art books, and children’s books in great 
variety, vigorously marketed. Little, Brown and Company 
on Washington Street in Newspaper Row was half publisher 
and half retailer with a very loyal “carriage trade.”’ Park- 
man, Bartlett’s Quotations, Dumas sets, a law department, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and Farmer’s Cook Book had 
long given their imprint national standing, but their buying 
up of the Roberts Brothers list brought about a move to 
the lovely building at Beacon and Joy Streets where the 
retail store was continued for a while. ‘Thomas Niles had 
made the lists of Roberts Brothers great, with Alcott, 
Meredith, Morris, Stevenson, Balzac, and Dickinson. Lee 
and Shepard, with its vastly popular juvenile authors, 
Oliver Optic, Sophie May, etc., was located just back of the 
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Old South. Lothrop Publishing Company, of “Wide Awake,” 
Pansy, and “Five Little Peppers” fame, was on Pearl 
Street. ‘T. Y. Crowell’s Boston plant at Purchase Street. 
L. C. Page and Company was getting started under the 
I’stes wing. ‘The great educational firms of Ginn, Heath, 
Allyn and Bacon and Silver Burdett were a natural result 
of the Boston atmosphere. Into these substantial pages of 
publishing was being written some new and brilliant, though 
short, records—those of Stone and Kimball, then starting 
up in a dormitory in Cambridge; Copeland and Day, on 
Cornhill, herald of a new taste and touch in publishing; 
Small, Maynard Company of the Mr. Dooley and “Self- 
Made Merchant” flashing successes; Lamson Wolfe (King 
Noanett); H. M. Turner and Company (Stevenson); John 
Luce and Company (Synge); Alfred Bartlett. All these 
houses were the source of much of the book stock which 
flowed through our bookshop and added to one’s sense of 
belonging to an active, growing industry. 

Retail bookselling had long before moved out of Cornhill 
and Washington Street, but had left behind as the century 
closed the admired bookshop of N. J. Bartlett and Company, 
antiquarian, imported stock and theological, new and old. 
On the same north side of the street was George Littlefield, 
a true bibliographer whose research and writings on early 
American books are irreplaceable. Colesworthy’s and two 
or three other antiquarian shops kept the browsers coming 
to Cornhill. P. F. Madigan, first to gather the facts of 19th 
Century American publishing, was located in the Tremont 
Street area, while Charles Goodspeed was soon to start on 
his nationally famous bookstore in a Park Street basement 
and Andrew McCance was finding his way into the old book 
business via his Bloomfield Street magazine counters. And 
Richard Lichtenstein of the Burnham Antique Bookshop 
had jammed the basement of the Old South dangerously 
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full to the ceiling of collectors’ material. The antiquarian 
side of Boston bookselling was supplemented by the famous 
book auction house of C. F. Libbie and Company on 
Washington Street. 

The Lauriat bookstore was at the central point of five 
Washington Street bookstores, Little Brown was at the 
northern end of the row in a wide store which ran through 
to Devonshire Street. The publishing department was in 
the mezzanine, its immense success with “Quo Vadis” under 
James MclIntyre’s leadership had taken the firm’s attention 
away from the retail business, but careful and competent 
service was given to a steady trade. 

Across the street from Little Brown at School Street was 
the famous Old Corner Bookstore owned by Damrell and 
Upham but energized by George Moore with important 
assists from Joe Jennings. Mr. Upham directed the Episco- 
pal Church section in the rear. It was a store of alert service 
and the sharpest new book competition for Lauriat’s. 
There was a big magazine counter that brought a steady 
stream of customers. It has seemed too bad that that old 
building with its great Ticknor and Fields and E. P. Dutton 
traditions could not always have remained a bookstore. 
There is no such bookstore tradition anywhere in the coun- 
try, and it is almost as well known as a landmark as the 
Old State House and the Old South Church and located half- 
way between these two shrines. The name has been kept, but 
two moves have served to dissolve the inherited atmosphere. 

One hundred yards south of Lauriat’s was DeWolfe Fiske 
and Company, both partners being active at that time. 
One half of the store was open to the street, which gave 
it the name of Archway Bookstore. How the dust did blow 
in on those bargain books, keeping Mr. Fiske busy with his 
big feather duster. The store moved first to Franklin Street 
and then to its present location on Park. 
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Opposite DeWolfe’s was William B. Clarke and Company, 
which supplemented its income with a leadership in social 
stationery and a big rental library. This store moved to the 
basement of the Park Street Church and then to lower 
Tremont Street. Clarke was the doughtiest fighter in the 
country for “‘fair trade” pricing in the booksellings. A man 
with a cause, a valiant spirit who wore himself out and his 
business down, in that cause, he saw clearly that good book 
distribution, like good distribution for newspapers and 
magazines, depended on there being a stabilization of prices 
which prices could never be unnecessarily high against the 
public interest as long as readers could, if they chose, get 
the same titles free at any tax-supported library. 

Still one other type of book outlet should not be forgotten, 
the fairly recently developing book departments of Jordan’s 
and of White’s, who, in the department store practice of that 
day, used cut-prices on popular current books to bring 
customers to the white goods or other profitable depart- 
ments. 

The Lauriat bookstore at which I arrived from Newton 
Center every morning at eight had an unimpressive front of 
fifteen feet, two show windows, one devoted to the old and 
rare stock and the other to current books. Under one side 
was a sidewalk-level window which swung open to let in the 
wooden cases and bundles of arriving books or to let ship- 
ments out. Coal for the one central hot-air furnace was 
poured down through a manhole. 

The long, narrow store widened a bit farther in, and in 
the rear, under the skylight, doubled in size. Dark oak 
bookcases ran the full length of the store with secondary 
rows for books along the back of each shelf. Book-width 
ledges were three feet from the floor with bins below. The 
flat counters of heavy oak ran both sides of a main aisle and 
so near to the shelves that customers felt like intruders if 


| 
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they went back to browse. The counters had broad drawers 
that might house picture books, prayerbooks and hymnals, 
or perhaps were used for the cloth sheets that were thrown 
over every counter at night to catch the dust from Jim 
Dooley’s sweeping of the hardwood floor. Dust was pursued 
and flicked off with flat feather dusters from morning to 
night. Granite block street pavement ground by iron tires 
supplied plenty. 

At the end of counters were small stand-up desks for the 
salesmen to keep safe memorandums and customer lists; 
larger space for the roll-tops of Mr. Webber and Mr. 
Sheehan, roll-tops with their rows of well-stuffed pigeon- 
holes. At the aisle’s end was Mr. Lauriat’s roll-top behind a 
swinging gate. Each roll-top was locked at night. In the 
flat upper drawer of Mr. Lauriat’s desk was the daily sales 
record at which we took anxious looks, for a salesman’s 
reputation, and, consequently, his future income, depended 
on those figures. The shipping counter of Allie Granger was 
here, and the cashier’s cage manned by the even-tempered 
James Parsons and assistant. Then, against the back wall, 
the built-in desk where I began work. 

I was shortly moved from the mail desk to a more bookish 
job in the basement as the receiver for all incoming stock, 
new books and old. The expressman dropped his big wooden 
cases or bundles on the sidewalk outside, pushed a bell, a 
swinging window opened, and up and down the wooden slide 
came case after case, eased by the rope which I threw up, or 
bundles under their own power. Daily shipments came from 
New York via Stonington Line, and on occasion, great ship- 
ments of fifty to a hundred cases from London. If one was 
to know books, this was the job. There were, in two years, 
tens of thousands of books into which I pencilled cost and 
selling marks (the word was “Cumberland” for the ten dig- 
its), checked the bills and saw the books to stock. In the base- 
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ment, too, were long aisles with crowded shelving and bins. 
Here in “Cat Alley” was a full set of the old Bohn Library 
from Aristotle to Xenophon and Addison to Young. Here, 
too, were the novels of Mary J. Holmes, Augusta Evans 
Wilson, and Marion Harland, which libraries still bought. 
Stored, here, too, were great stocks of remainders, Ridpath’s 
“History of the World,” Payne’s translation of “Decam- 
eron,” a rack full of the big reprints of Audubon Birds and a 
far cellar full of English remainders, good material for the 
highly successful mail-order catalogs which Mr. Sheehan 
was always getting out to a 17,000 mailing list of customers 
from Boston to San Francisco. The theory that city book- 
sellers never thought of using the mails to reach potential 
book buyers over the country came later in the book club’s 
advertising. 

I so liked the daily handling of the infinitely varied con- 
tent of incoming cases and bundles that I almost regretted 
to be taken upstairs to handle, first, mail orders, then 
library shipments. ‘Two great bookmen and expert sales- 
men had died, Seneca Sanford and Charles Lord, and we 
younger men all moved up. Estes & Lauriat was then 
coming to the end of a busy period of fine subscription set 
publishing in which these salesmen had played a fine part 
for the company and for themselves. Fortunately, that 
incomparable salesman and rich personality, James Piper, 
remained to challenge and delight us for two or three 
decades more. 

Lauriat’s did not have departments for stationery, 
magazines, or cards, but did have books of wide variety, 
the so-called standard sets in greater coverage than is com- 
mon in bookstores today. The demand for standard books 
in uniform sets has fallen off steadily, but at that time it 
was expected to find them in a good bookstore, the Gadshill 
Dickens, Smith Elder Thackeray, Harper’s Hardy, Scribner 
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Stevenson, all the New England authors in the Riverside 
Editions, the Cambridge Poets, etc., etc. All these editions 
we knew, and the stock was kept complete for the buyers of 
separate volumes. In the great run on Temple Shakespeare 
in the ’go’s, the titles, arranged in the order of the First 
Folio, were renewed almost daily. ‘The whole span of great 
authors was somewhere on the shelves, and we salesmen 
came to know all the comparative merits of different 
editions. When the craze for bible-paper, flexible leather 
editions came along, hundreds of people were filling up sets 
volume by volume, and friend told friend what volumes of 
Stevenson, Kipling, Austen, they wanted for birthday or 
Christmas. 

Perhaps because of the old Boston clientele we were 
serving we could sell by the hundreds the Life and Letters of 
Holmes or of Lowell, Morley’s Life of Gladstone or Allen’s 
Life of Phillips Brooks, etc. Each new work from John 
Fiske was a welcome event and new volumes of Rhodes or 
MacMaster were welcomed. The era of recorded best- 
sellers was just beginning, and our contribution to the totals 
was to sell in hundred lots “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower,” “David Harum,” “Soldiers of Fortune,” Richard 
Carvel, Eben Holden, and the others. It was exciting to 
see the piles melt away, but the facts of the new book busi- 
ness were such that, because of meeting the price competi- 
tion, we probably lost money on every current book we sold 
and we had to make it up on old English stock and re- 
mainders. Even back in the Nineteenth Century the 
practice of seeking business by giving some, and finally 
everyone, a discount had been ingrained in the book busi- 
ness. The $1.50 book was sold at $1.12 or $1.10 in Boston, 
and the store had paid go cents for single copies, 85 cents 
for 25 or over, 81 cents for 100’s. Every once in a while, a 
department store would take a leader and sell it to anyone 
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for 85 cents. At whatever the level to the customer you 
lost money and stores all over the country were giving up, 
or switching to stationery. 

The sales value of the jacket had not been discovered at 
that time but the cloth covers were often in gold stamping 
design. Novels were usually illustrated, perhaps by Gibson 
or Christy. Our new fiction counter, the busiest spot in the 
store, had neat piles in parallel rows. A big seller might be 
stacked up from a box on the floor. I liked the excitement of 
selling. Here books were being mated to actual readers, 
author reputations were being built, personal tastes de- 
veloped, book audiences being created. If every publisher 
of books was to have bookstore experience, he would have 
invaluable knowledge of the ways of the public in its accept- 
ance and resistance of books. ‘To know the book-buying 
public at its best and worst, one should have gone through a 
Christmas season at Lauriat’s. Two, three, even four cus- 
tomers at a time, quick interpretations of needs and tastes, 
complete knowledge of the whereabouts of every book in a 
large stock, 35 cents for supper money, then long evenings 
for clearing up. I wouldn’t have wished to miss the experi- 
ence, but it was hard. 

The books in stock would have been easier to locate, both 
for salesmen and for customers, I always thought, if they 
were arranged by subject. But tradition had decided that 
all the books of each publisher be together. ‘This made it 
easier to check the catalogs of a publisher on the traveler’s 
semi-annual visit to see Mr. Webber for the big orders. So 
if an author had four publishers, you brought them to your 
customer from four directions. I considered it quite a 
triumph when I had persuaded Mr. Webber to let me put 
the editions of poetry old and new in one section. Poetry 
then seemed to be considered a completed aspect of liter- 
ature to be gathered up in stout, double-column volumes. 
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A few new voices were just beginning to get a hearing, such 
as Richard Hovey and Stephen Phillips, but were not an 
impressive sector in bookselling. My other effort toward 
departmentalizing was to bring together the books for 
children. This department had had once-a-year attention 
only, and the other salesmen cheerfully gave me special 
rights in seeking to develop year-round service to those 
parents who gave thought to their children’s reading. 

All our new book business was directed by Mr. Webber, 
an iron man who boasted of never taking vacations. A 
careful buyer for me to get experience under, so careful 
of the independence of his decisions that he would never 
lunch with a publisher’s traveler. Years later, on his final 
retirement, he traveled all the way from Winchester on the 
next Monday morning, marched in to his desk, and rolled 
back the top before he remembered that these days were 
over and, without speaking, he walked out. 

Our business with old and rare books and purchased 
libraries was directed by Mr. Lauriat, the chief purchasing 
being done in England. Mr. Lauriat was a fine-looking man 
with a full, white beard. When Estes and Lauriat failed in 
1898 as the result of bad collections in the over-expanded 
subscription set department, he took on the full financial 
responsibility for the retail store, and all his vigor and drive 
went into its successful rebuilding. His son, Charles E., Jr., 
had just come into the business, later to take over success- 
fully the management. Carl Litzelmann, Stanley Bezanson, 
and myself formed the new selling front for business building 
along with the old expert, Mr. Piper. We moved up from 
selling about $20,000 a year apiece to $40,000 a year, and 
those totals meant unremitting attention to the finding of 
steady book buyers and their book interests. 

What we displayed, advertised and sold beside the current 
books was chiefly the type of books which were coming out 
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of the substantial English libraries of the earlier part of the 
century. These Mr. Lauriat collected on his month-of-May 
trips to England when he went from store to store and city 
to city, hoping to pick his choices before the New York 
buyers and summer travelers got there. The books he most 
loved and bought were the staples of English literature and 
history, usually in old leather bindings, having been pub- 
lished before cased-in bindings began. First editions inter- 
ested him less, unless the first was also the best edition. He 
was a well-known figure to British dealers, and the regu- 
larity of his visits permitted them to save up stock for him 
of the kind he most loved. 

The business in antiquarian books, to use the useful 
British term for the whole area of second-hand and rare book 
dealing, has always had many aspects. ‘The specialties in 
historical material have a firm position requiring research 
and scholarship as with George Littlefield; the dealers in 
first editions have exacting literary problems requiring 
knowledge of writing and of collecting sentiments as with 
P. K. Foley; in no one of these fields is the feeling for books 
as books as strong as in the business of fine library editions 
as they appealed to Mr. Lauriat and as he picked them up 
in England in those years when so many private libraries 
were being gradually dispersed. ‘These were usually from 
libraries that had been put together in the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century, staple works of literature, well printed 
and substantially bound in leather, binding which had ac- 
quired the patina of use and time. 

I asked D. B. Updike at one time, when he was looking 
over a big English shipment, how I would learn to know good 
printing. ‘Buy Pickerings,” he said. And so I bought 
Pickerings and could pass on to the customer my delight 
in the “feel” of a good book, one that appealed to the touch 
as well as the mind and the eye. How many sets of Gibbon 
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I sold in fine, old brown calf, and editions printed by Basker- 
ville and Bulmer and Whittingham. How many sets of the 
Croker Boswell and the Murray Byron, Hogarth and 
Gillray in folio and quarto, the poems of Samuel Rogers 
because of their Turner plates, the long series of British 
Poets and British Dramatists and the exquisite A & C 
Black “Waverley.” Probably it is well that the desire for 
sets has passed, but the fine old editions of the early 
Nineteenth Century will always claim a book lover’s 
affection. 

There was one other neighbor near our bookstore whose 
activities were important to our business, the Boston 
Transcript just across the street at the corner of Milk. Its 
literary pages under Edwin F. Edgett were important to 
books and especially respected by our customers. Edgett’s 
editorial sanctum was tucked away on the fourth floor rear. 
Even with its small circulation, the Transcript reviews had a 
direct influence on book sales in our area and were quoted 
across the country. 

The Lauriat clientele were the people of established book- 
buying habits. Men who were the heaviest buyers would be 
likely to come up from State and Devonshire Streets, 
lawyers, financial and insurance men, perhaps dropping in 
after lunch at Thompson’s Spa, Parker House, or Young’s. 
Women customers came in from the Back Bay, Brookline, 
the Newtons, Cambridge, and Milton. Harvard provided 
good buyers, not as many as I would have expected; how- 
ever, many of these stayed with us as customers as they 
went back to distant homes. It sometimes troubled me 
that we seemed to be developing so few really new book 
buyers. Our visitors were those with already established 
reading habits. The parents who were buying children’s 
books were the children of parents who had bought them 
children’s books, Alcott, Hawthorne, Howard Pyle. 
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The high tide of great New England authors had passed. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, as a last leaf on the tree, lived on 
Mt. Vernon Street, and one of his pastimes was to drop in 
to Lauriat’s of a morning to swap stories with our Mr. Piper, 
who could give as good as he got. Sarah Orne Jewett was a 
distinguished visitor, a quiet dignified figure, an author 
marked for permanent esteem. Laura E. Richards, one of 
Estes’ most important authors (“Captain January,” ‘“Three 
Margarets,” etc.), was another frequent visitor from Maine. 
Her mother, Julia Ward Howe, was still living. George 
Herbert Palmer liked to look over the English shipments. 
Amy Lowell would telephone her needs, perhaps for out-of- 
the-way French books, and in the summer, the calls came 
from Dublin, New Hampshire. I have met people in differ- 
ent parts of the country who began their book buying in the 
Boston bookstores of these years as well as from their 
successors of today. 

Boston bookstores have had over the years a real part in 
making Boston mean books and libraries to tens of thou- 
sands of people. My eighteen years in one of Boston’s 
famous bookstores fell at the turn of the century and at a 
turning point for the book business of the country as well as 
for other affairs of the growing nation. There are no useful 
statistics by which to make comparisons of book sales per 
capita, a half century apart, of private libraries, of reading 
time and habits, but there is some evidence that there is an 
increase of recognition of society’s stake in books and 
book distribution and the growth and enrichment of home 
libraries. If there is to be increased interest in the story of 
bookselling, and an active desire to pass on the experience 
of each generation to the next, informal records like this 
may have their place. Such are the evidences, once wrote 
Professor Palmer, of a business evolving into a profession. 
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